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An account of the Life, Sufferings, Exercises, 
and Travels, of that faithful servantof Christ, 
Jane Hoskens. 

(Concluded from page 179.] 


In the year 1742-3, I went a second time to 
Barbadoes, in company with Rebecca Minsball. 
From Barbadoes, we took shipping for Rhode 
Island, and visited that place, and New Eng- 
land. 

In the year 1744, 1 had a certificate to goa 
second time to Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina, 
accompanied by Margaret Churchman. Con- 
cerning this visit, I could say much ; but it may 
suffice to remark, that it appeared to me to be a 
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not repine ; but hope, humbly to submit to what 
he hath permitted, or may permit to attend, for 
the refining of my faith, and making it more 
pure than gold. 

In the year 1756, with the concurrence of my 
friends, and their certificate, and having my 
friend Susannah Brown, of Philadelphia, for my 
companion, I performed a visit to Friends in 
New England, &c. as far as I was enabled-to 
travel; though we did not go further eastward 
than Salem. However, we had several satisfac- 
tory mectings amongst Friends, Xe. 

We first went to New York, and had a meet- 
ing there; Friends being glad of our company, 
which they manifested by their respectful con- 
duct. In company with several of them, we 
went to Long Island, and attended the Yearly 
Meeting at Flushing. This meeting was large, 
and favored with Divine authority from day to 
day ; the people behaved with commendable still- 
ness and quiet, and many Friends remarked it 
to be more so than usual at some times; the 
Lord manifesting his power, through poor weak 
instruments. From thence we proceeded by 
water to Rhode Island, several Friends of New 


time of gathering. There was great openness | York accompanying us; and, arriving there 
among people of various ranks, who followed us about a week before the time of their Yearly 
from meeting to meeting,—treating us with re-| Meeting, we hada seasonable opportunity of 
spect, with marks of real love and affection. | resting, being received by Friends with great 
But, knowing we had nothing valuable of our- 'kinduess. Through Divine favor, we were en- 
selves, I attribute all to Divine Goodness, who | abled to go through our service at the Yearly 
opened the way for us, and who alone is worthy | Meeting, to great satisfaction ; being comforted 





of all the glory. Margaret sometimes appeared | 
in public, and [ thought, to good purpose. She 
was, to me, a good companion. 

In the year 1747, I performed a second visit 
to the churches of Christ, in England and Ire- 
land. I had hitherto undergone many close 
trials and provings, in my pilgrimage through 
life; but ¢his visit was attended with some of the 
heaviest, and most painful exercises of any I had 
ever before experienced. And yet, I have to 





in spirit, ina sense of Divine goodness, and I 
hope, bowed in awful reverence, under g feeling 
of gratitude to infinite mercy. 

After this meeting, we went to Tiverton, where 
we had three meetings, which were large, and I 
think satisfactory. Thence, we took passage in 
a sloop for the island of Nantucket, where we 
attended the Yearly Meeting, which was large, 
and to good satisfaction. In going ashore from 
the sloop, I received 2 hurt in my leg, which 


believe the good Hand, though often concealed, | proved very painful; yet I attended the meet- 


was near under all. 
to speak to the conditions of the people, so that 
the witness was reached; and by his own 
Almighty power, the seed was raised, and brought 
into dominion: of this, time hath manifested 
undeniable proofs. So that though this was a 
painful journey, both to bedy and mind, yet as 


He enabled me, at times, | ings every day, and was qualified to go through 


the service required ; which I looked upon as-a 
great favor. We staid two weeks on the island; 
and then, with Sylvanus Hussey and his son, 
embarked on board their sluop for Boston; where 
we were detained eight or nine weeks, on aecount 
of my lameness, being unable to travel. Friends 


the infinitely wise Being was pleased to bless it | of the place were exceeding kind; and, I must 


to some, to the honor of his great name, I dare! in justice also remark the same of the people of 
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other societies, insomuch that I was made to ad- 
mire. But it was the Lurd’s doings, and not 
apy merit of mine. 

When I got out to meetings again, they were 
crowded; the people continuing to carry with 
much respect towards us. And when we left 
that town, several accompanied us on the way ; 
and some, not of our community, went to Rhode 
Island, and were at all the meetings with us, 
which were large and crowded, and I have reason 
to believe, satisfactory. When we took leave of 
each other, it was a time worthy to be kept in 
remembrance. 

We came to New York, and thence passed 
over to Long Island, where we visited most of 
the meetings. After the last one appointed for 
us, I was seized in a very uncommon manner; 
my understanding became so clouded, that I 
could not recollect where I was; yet was blessed 
with quietude and peace, fully resigned to the 
Divine will. In this condition, 1 was taken to 
Flushing ; where I lay some days. And although 
thus afflicted, yet in the intervals when my rea- 
son returned, Oh ! the peace that I enjoyed, and 
the sweet assurance of my being right, in going 
this journey, such as I never felt so fully before ; 
which bowed me in reverence before the Divine 
Majesty, saying, Lord, it is enough. It being 
the fourth visit I had paid to New England, and 
likely to be my last, the mighty power of God 
was more conspicuously manifested to my soul, 
than I had known, after any other journey. 

Severai Friends from New York accompanied 
us to Amboy, where we parted in much love. 
We then came on to Bordentown, where we 
stayed some days, and had a meeting ; which was 
satisfactory, though attended with hard labor, 
before the rubbish was removed. I was favored, 
and clear in my understanding. Friends accom- 
panied us over the river, to the Pennsylvania 
side ; and Ennion Williams mecting us there, | 
was conveyed in his carriage to Bristol. We 
staid the first-day meeting at that town; several 
Friends from Burlington being at it, we were 
mutually comforted in each other, in the immor- 
tal love and life, which our heavenly Father 
favored us with. Herein, we parted, and that 
afternoon we came to Philadelphia, and stayed 
there a few days. 

Here my companion and I parted in love, as 
we had travelled together. She was kind, and 
very uffectiona'e to me; and, I believe, was of 
service in the course of our religious visit. 

I have thoipht, how the wisdom of Divine 
goodn ss is eminently displayed, through Christ 
our Lord, in -euding forth his servants to preach 
the glad tidings of the gospel of life and salva- 
tion to the people freely. And I am persuaded, 
where companions in this solemn service are 
firmly united in the true bond of Christian fel- 
lowship, it must tend to confirm the authority of 
their message,—testifying their joint consent to 


the doctrines they teach,—to comfort, strengthen 
and support each other, through the many try. 
ing dispensations, which, in the course of their 
travels, they have to wade through. This 
being the real case, judge how great must be the 
disappointment, when it happens otherwise. 

May the all-wise God be pleascd to visit thoge 
who have gone out of the right path, which by 
virtue of his light, he had graciously led them 
into,—and restore them into his favor, so that 
their latter end may be rest and peace forever! 

After my return home from this journey, my 
time was principally spent in attending our meet- 
ings. My worthy friend, Grace Lloyd, was much 
afflicted on account of my infirmities and troubles, 
which were nota few. However I have been 
helped wonderfully through : therefore must not 
repine. 

In the Sth month, 1760, my worthy friend, 
Grace Lloyd, departed this life. She was one 
who was favored with excellent talénts. In the 
early part of her days, she was reached to by the 
almighty hand of God, and as she yielded obedi- 
ence to the dictates of his holy Spirit, she be- 
came serviceable in the church of Christ. She 
had a good gift, in our discipline; and many 
times spake in these meetings, with Divine an- 
thority, to the tendering of many hearts. She 
was a woman of good understanding, sound judg- 
ment, and quick apprehension. She is now gone, 
and I hope, is reaping the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness. This much, | thought, in grati- 
tude, I was obliged to hint concerning her. 

When I look back, and consider how the Lord 
has been pleased to influence the hearts of his 
people, in love towards me, when far distant from 
all my natural friends, ] can but admire his un- 
merited mercies, and say, he is worthy of worship 
and pure obedience ; for who is like unto God? 

I might have added, in the course of the fore- 
going short narrative, that I attended several 
Yearly Meetings in Philadelphia. And although 
I was of little or no service, yet 1 always returned 
home better; having enjoyed, among my dear 
friends, that consolation which my soul thirsted 
after. Upon the whole, I may say as King 
David did, Psalm xix. 1, “Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night, showeth know- 
ledge.’? By sore afflictions we learn experience ; 
and if we make a proper use tKereof, all will in 
due time be sanctified to us, so that we shall re- 
ceive the word of instruction with joy. 


JANE TLOSKENS. 


The preceding account of Jane Hoskens, was printe¢ 
in Philadeiphia in the year 1771. ‘The printer says. 
“ the author was acknowledged to be, by those who 
knew tier, a real Christian, an excellent preacher, avi 
a worthy member of the community to which she be- 
onged.”? Her name, before marriage, was Jane Fenn: 
and in Thomas Chalkley’s Journal, an excellent Lette: 
is addressed to her and Elizabeth Levis, a little pre- 
vious to their going to Barbadoes, in the year 1725. 
She is also mentioned by Thomas Chalkley at sever. 
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other times, in terms of much esteem and unity. In, before his departure. 


John Woolman‘’s Journal, she is mentioned, by the 
name of Jane Hoskens, as being at the Yearly Meet- 
ing on Long Island, in the year 1756, in company with 
Susannah Brown. We have not seen any account of | 
the time of her decease, nor any Memorial, or testi- | 
mony of her friends concerning her—but, apprehend- 
ing the preceding Narrative, written by herself, to be 
a valuable portrait of her dedicated life, at this day but 
little known, we have deemed a re-publication may be 
encouraging and useful. | 


EARLY PIETY—NO. L. 


Joshua Brook, son of Richard and Martha 
Brook, of Raw, near Huddersfield, in Yorkshire, 
was born the 17th of the 12th mo. 1701, and 
educated in the way of truth, as professed by 
the people called Quakers. He was inclined to 
learning from his childhood, and as he grew to | 
riper years, he pursued it with more diligence. 





When others about his age were spending their ) 


time in vauity and play, he would often be wri- 
ting, or reading the Holy Scriptures, and some 
other books, in which he much delighted ; which 


. . | 
was a means of preserving him from the mapy | 
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Although in the time of 


this long illness, his affliction was great‘and hard 
to bear, yet it was much overbalanced by that 


heavenly love and inward refreshment which he 
was favored with. His patient conduct, and the 
many seasonable expressions that dropped from 
him, had great influence, and were very affecting 


|to all ranks of people that came to visit him, 


which were many. 

He often gave good advice to the youth, say- 
ing, ‘ Though you are young, and in the flower 
of your age, yet think not yourselves secure. 
You may see a pregnant example in me, who 
was once as healthful as any of you. How soon 
that overruling hand may bring you into the 
same condition, ye know not.’ Warning them 
to give all diligence to make their calling and 
election sure, that when pale death looked them 
in the face they might not be surprised, but 
being fitly prepared, embrace it with rejoicing, 

On first day morning before the meeting, 
which was held at his father’s house that day, 
his brother went to see him, and perceiving him 
dejectied, asked him if he was’ not under some 


foolish and hurtful vanities youth are too much | exercise ; tyes,’ said he, ‘The Lord is withdrawn 


inclined to. 


But afterwards falling into the company of | satisfaction as heretofore.’ 


some who pretended to great learning, he was 
led to be a great admirer of it, so that his mind 


was too much taken up with it, and diverted! any that put their trust in him.’ 


from me, so that I do not feel that comfort and 
His brother replied 


| to this effect : ‘Be not discouraged, the Lord is 


a merciful God, he may try, but will never leave 
After the 


from a due regard to that inward principle of | meeting. many friends went to his bedside, and 


light and grace in himself. 
manifestation of that divine light shining clearly 
in his heart, showed him his neglect of that in- 
ward teacher ; and then he came to see he must 
begin to learn anew, and was brought under 
great exercise and inward trouble, insomuch that 
he was scarecly fit for conversation, but very 
much desired to be alone. The company of 
those who had been his companions became un- 
pleasant to him. and continuing in a strict course 
of life, he was very zealous and diligent in going 
to meetings, and much retired in them. His 


Afterwards the | 


divers lively and powerful expressions were utter- 
‘ed by him, with which many were reached, and 


| some young friends, his companions, were tender- 


| ly affected. His brother going to him he said, 
|‘ The Lord is come again; | have had a sore day 
of exercise, with most part of last night, ‘but, 

| now the Lord is returned again, for which I bless 
his holy uname. 

Some young friends tarried with him that 
night, thinking him near his close, having had a 
| severe fit the night before. Wheu he felt a re- 





care was such, not to neglect that great duty of 
the public worship of God, that long after his 
infirmity came over him, which was lameness, 
he would go with his staff and crutch to meet- 
ings, though obliged to rest by the way. When 
his infirmity increased so that he was not able 
to walk, he would ride to meetings as long as 
he had strength of body to bear it ; but growing 
weak he was obliged to stay at home, and in pro- 
cess of time to keep his bed, when many lively 
and heavenly expressions dropped from him. 
After a long and sore affliction, for about four 
years, with lameness, which began on his knee, 
and extended to his thigh, a dropsy came on, 
which proved mortal. It began about seven 
mouths before his death, and increased until 
he was very large, and unable to lie 
down in his bed, not being able to turn him- 
self without assistance, for about seven weeks 


turn of it coming on, he beckoned to each of 
| them, and they coming near, he took them by 
the hand one by one and kissed them; taking 
solemn leave of them. They remained by his 
| ; 3 , 
| bedside expecting his departure ; but after some 
time he recovered out of the fainting fit, and 
looking up, said with great reverence, ‘I thought 
I had been near the port of eternal rest, and 
would gladly have remained there, but I see my 
| time is prolonged, and for a while I must return 
again into this troublesome world ; but God will 
deliver me from all my exercises, blessed be his 
eternal name.’ 

At another time he said, ‘The Lord hath 
plucked my feet out of the mire and clay, and 
set them upon a rock. ‘The Lord hath delivered 
my soul from all unrighteousness; there is no 
obstruction in my way. Death is no terror to 
me ; it is the most pleasant thing that ever my 
eyes bebeld. I would not, if I might have my 
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health again, remain here.’, Henry Jackson, a} During this season of deep proving, the ten. 
friend who had a great respect for him and pften | der impressions made upon her mind in yer 
visited him in his sickness, to their comfort and | early life by the quickening spirit were solemnly 
refreshment, the last time he came, a few days | renewed ; enabling her to ascribe her support to 
before his end, prayed by him; after which he | the divine hand. 
said in much tenderness,’ ‘My work is almost} About this period, she felt a religious concern 
done ; Iam going to the patriarchs, prophets, | regularly to attend meetings; and was faithful 
and apostles, to sing hallelujahs and praises for | to this impression of duty. 
ever and evermore.’ Henry said, as he was} In the year 1796, she married John Moore, 
coming to visit him, it seemed to bim as though | of Virginia, not a member of any religious socie. 
the holy angels of God were waiting to receive | ty ; on account of which she was disowned. For 
the word of command to conduct his soul into|a time she attended the meetings of many differ. 
the mansions of glory, and that he could have | ent religious denominations ; but found therein 
wished himself in his condition; to which he| no spiritual sustenance. Deep discouragements 
answered, ‘It will not be long ere we sball meet | surrounded her, and she ccased to attend any 
again ;’ which took such hold on Henry’s mind, | meeting. 
that soon after he told a friend, he believed it} But after passing through a season of great 
would come to pass, for he thought his days in| conflict, she went to an evening meeting of 
the world would not be many. And about four-| Friends, where, in a public communication, her 
teen weeks after, Henry also finished his course. | state was so clearly spoken to, that she was there- 
His distemper growing more violent, he weak- | by encouraged again to attend our meetings regu- 
ened fast ; but as his outward man decayed, his | larly ; and, to use her own significant language, 
inward comfort increased, and he waited in pa-, “ returned to society, as the dove to the ark; 
tience and resignation to the will of God, in full | having found no rest for the sole ofher foot.” She 
assurance of his souls’ salvation. He departed | then felt a concern to offer an acknowledgement to 
this life the 13th of 7th mo. 1727 in the 26th] her friends, which (after a close investigation by 
year of his age. her as to the right time) was made and accepted. 
Her husband was soon after removed by deuth. 
MEMORIAL OF MARY MOORE. He had become convinced of the principles of 


; our religious society, which was a great comfort 
At a monthly meeting of Friends, held at| to her. 


Green street, Philadelphia, $d month,22nd, 1855,} Being now left a widow, with an infant son, 
the following memorial of our deceased friend, | and nothing of this world’s goods in store, it be- 
Mary Moore, was read and approved, and direct- | came necessary for her to procure a livelihood by 
ed to be forwarded to the Quarterly Meeting. the labor of her hands. This often led to close 

“The meek will he guide in judgment, and | provings, as she felt no liberty to pursue a busi- 
.the’meek will he teach his way.” (Psalm 15th, | ness, the duties of which conflicted with her at- 
9 v. tendance of our religious meetings. 

But, through all, her faith in the divine hand, 
waxed strongerand stronger, and belicving “the 
eye of the Lord is upon them that fear him, to 





This scriptural declaration was remarkably ex- 
emplified in the life and gospel labors of our de- 
ceased friend Mary Moore, and we believe it 
right to give forth for the encouragement of the | keep them alive in famine,” she was preserved 
spiritual traveller, the following memorial. in a good degree of patient resignation to his 

She was the daughter of Jonathan and Snsan | holy will. Circumstances having prevented her 
Linton, and was born in Bucks County, Penn-} obtaining more than a few months’ schooling, 
sylvania, the 14th of 7th month, 1775. Hier pa-| she felt, on attaining womanhood, the privation 
rents were members of our religious society. | of being unable to read. After diligent applica- 
During her early childhood they moved to Vir-| tion, and considerable effort, she was enabled to 
ginia, where they were separated from Friends, | read the scriptures of truth, in which she took 
being 20 miles from meeting. Her mother who! great deliglt, leaving what she could not compre- 
was exercised fur the welf.re of her children, | hend, and relying upon divine aid for the unfold- 
and appreciated the advantages of mingling with | ing thereof. 

Friends for the purpose of divine worship, felt} Previous to the year 1816, she felt called to 
this to be a great privation. the work of the ministry. Her first appearances 

In less than a year they returned to Pennsyl-| were very broken, and often almost unintelligi- 
vania, and in 1792, settled in Philadelphia; soon | ble, and met with opposition from some friends. 
after which, the yellow fever made its appear-| By this she was greatly grieved and discouraged; 
ance, and several of the family were taken sick | feeling that faithfulness inthe occupancy of her 
with it. Her father died after a few hours ill-| one talent, was the only door of hope. We have 
ness. Owing to the general alarm, she was|the testimony of one of her family, that if 
obliged, unassisted, to prepare the body forinter-|she allowed herself to be turned aside 
ment, aud alone followed it to the grave. from this service, she lost all power for 
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en. every other duty. But, as she kept close tothe A few days before her death, she remarked to 

ry feet of her divine Master, her “ bow abode in a friend, “ the poor body has many infirmities to 

ly strength, and the arms of her hands were made contend with, but the immortal part is continu- 

to strong by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob,” ally abounding in the goodness of my Heavenly 
and she was made a striking example of this Father, and this is to my mind a confirming evi- 

mn fundamental principle of our profession; that the dence that the work is nearly done.” 

ul jnfluence and immediate teachings of the holy | 


spirit are the essential qualifications for the work 
of the ministry. She removed within the limits 
of Falls Monthly Meeting, Bucks county, where 
her gift was acknowledged ; and she occupied it 
to the close of her life, in simplicity and godly 


sincerity, ministering “ not with enticing words | 


of man’s wisdom,” but in the baptising power of 
truth ; reaching the witness in the minds of her 


hearers; and we may truly say for her as the} 


apostle said of himself, “‘ I neither received it of 
man, neither was I taught it, but by the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ.” 

On her return to this city, she became a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, held at Cherry street, and in 1837, she 
removed within the limits of this Monthly Meet- 
ing, when, by the death of her son’s wife, the 
perental care of his family devolved upon her. 
Being advanced in life, she felt this to bea great 
responsibility; but as she trusted in the Lord, 
she found her strength renewed day by day, and 
in after years, in alluding toit, she acknowledged 
that unto her had been appointed “beauty for 
ashes, the oil of joy, for mourning, and the gar- 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 

On being released from this arduous duty, she 
looked forward to that quiet so desirable in old 
age, but was soon called upon to resume the ma 
ternal cares in the family of her brother. To 
the children over whom, at different periods, she 
was thus placed, she proved a true friend and 
counsellor, and verily it may be said, these now 
“arise up and call her blessed.” To share with 
the needy her scanty portion, and to see a bright 
spot in every allotment, however gloomy the ap- 
pearance might be to those around her, were 
prominent traits in the character of our beloved 
friend. 

Her judgment was sound, her conversation in- 
structive and interesting ; and, as a watcher on 


She attended Meeting on Fifth day morning, 


; and appeared in a liviug testimony; exhorting 
{ to an earnest engagement to secure imperishable 


| riches and to atrust in divine goodness and mercy. 
| Her service was attended with a remarkable 
, 8olemnity. 

| The remainder of the day was spent in social 
visiting. In the evening, after she had retired 
to her own room, one of the family entering, 
found her sitting in a reclining posture—but 
life had fled—apparently without a struggle. 


Thus, on the 24th of Third month, 1853, in 
her 78th year, ended the labors of one who may 
be justly compared to Mary at the feet of 
Jesus. 


She was one of the Lord’s little ones, whom 
| He taught of his ways, and who walked in his 
|paths. Almost without literary education—an 
| orphan in youth—a great portion of her life a 
widow—in poverty, blindness, and old age, she 
| repined not at her privations, but gratefully num- 
| bered her blessings, and through all, and to the 
last, she praised the name of her Redeemer for 
what she was and what she had received, call- 
ing on others to taste and see that the Lord is 
| good. 


Extracted from the Minutes, 
Jacos M. Ettis, Clerk. 


Lyp1a LONGSTRETH, 
| Clerk for the day, 








| 


| Concluding language of James Pemberton’s will, 
dated 5th mo. 11th, 1804. 
| 


Now my dear children and grand-children, I 
entreat you by the endearing ties of parental af- 
| fection, carefully to cherish and maintain per- 
| fect love and harmony with each other, and with 


my beloved wife ;* avoiding all jealousy or sur- 


the wall, she was concerned to discourage a false | mise that may offer, in the least degree, to inter- 


zeal, but ready, cautiously to encourage the hum- 


| 


| 


rupt it; and should any difference of sentiment 


ble traveller Zionward, often “ speaking a word! arise on the construction or intent of this my 


in season to those who were weary.” 


Her trust) will, or any part thereof (in which I have en- 


was firm in the superintending care of a gracious | deavored to make an equitable distribution of my 
Providence ; and, in her exhortations to simple! estate,) I desire and advise all concerned therein 


obedience, she would often add this testimony, 


‘to unite in consulting some judicious Friends, 


that all would be well with finite man, if he did | and to follow their advice and counsel, for an 
not undertake to judge for himself and to mark | early, amicable adjustment thereof; and that 


out his own path. 
Toward the close of her life, she lost her sight 


| you be mutually condescending to each other. 
,| Live in the daily fear of the Lord your God and 


but in allusion to her blindness she remarked, | Creator; retain an humble, thankful sense of the 

she did not know that she need grieve; for as} innumerable unmerited mercies and preservations 

the outward sight grew dim, the inner vision be- 
he came brighter and brighter. 





* A second wife, not the mother of his children. 
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sateieeeeaeanaenesesbciceaeat capes ied diana 
received from his all bountiful hands, mauifesting | in English, aad a few little books published bya 
your gratitude by benevolence to mankind of all} pious preacher in exile, disquieted the mighty 
ranks, and a steady attendance of meetings ap- | monarch of a great nation, aud deeply excited his 

ointed for Divine worship; training up your) nobles. Although the effect they produced was 
children in the practice of piety and virtue, in-| not so sudden, yet it appears to have been ag 
structing them in the principles of vital Chris- deep and alarming as the hand-writing upon the 





tianity, according to the Scriptures of the New 
Testament and the religious profession of their an- 
cestors—restrain them from improper associates 
who may tewpt them to deviate from the simpli- 
city of the gospel, and that moderation in dress 
and deportment which it inculeates and requires 
—that by observance of the monitions of Divine 
grace, they may conduct themselves in such 
manner as will promote their most essential 
happiness in time, and secure to them a well 
grounded hope of enduring happiness in the life 
to come. 
Witnesses, 

SAMUEL COATES. 

Isaac Paxson. 

JAMES TUCKER. 


WILLIAM TYNDALE. 
(Concluded from page 181.) 

Tyndale’s writings were obnoxious to the 
Popish clergy, because he attacked and de- 
molished that stronghold of Popery,a pretended 
authority of the church, on the plea of immedi- 
ate and continued descent from the apostles, and 
their claim of being the depository of traditions 
alleged to be of equal authority with the Scrip- 
tures. Tyndale, in the “ Practice of Prelates,” 


proves that this plea has no foundation ; that it | 


was many hundred years after Christianity was 


founded, and had extended her genial influence, | 


before the Papists were conceived ; and that it 


was the work of several ceuturies to strengthen | 
and prepare that baneful system for the desola- | 


tion of Europe which it occasioned, not only by 
crusades and the horrors of war, but by that 


dismal prostration of intellect to what was called | 


holy church and her dogmas. If inquiry was 
ventured upon, it was silenced by this reason 


of faith—so tie church believes, and because , 


she believes that the fathers believed it, you 
must therefore believe it, or be deemed a heretic, 
and suffer death. 

Such was the system in which Tyndale had 
been educated. The light of Scripture had aided 
in gradually dispersing the gross darkness which 
had overshadowed his own mind, and he was 
animated with an earnest desire that the same 
light should shine upon his native country. 
John Fox, the martyrologist, observes, that, 
“the books of W. Tyndale being compiled, pub- 
lished and sent to England, it cannot be spoken 
what a door of light they opened to the eyes of 
the whole English natiou, which before were 
many years shut up in darkness.’ The effect 
they produced shook the Pope, and alarmed 
‘the king and his council. The New Testament 


| wall was to Belshazzar and his courtiers, 
Henry had abolished the Pope’s jurisdiction in 
, England, but he still cherished Popery as the 
| best means of preserving arbitrary power. The 
circulation of the Scriptures he saw would be 
the forerunner of the downfall of the Popish 
church in England. If the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Romish Church, belief without in- 
vestigation, gave place to honest inquiry, Henry 
might justly conclude, that the people, emanci- 
pated from religious slavery, would, with injuri- 
ous haste, shake off their politieal chains. He 
therefore exerted all the energies of his powerful 
mind to extirpate books so much at variance with 
|eruel or unjust laws, and arbitrary domination. 
| A decree was issued calculated to serve asa 
general search warrant to examine every man’s 
| bouse for the forbidden books, from the palace 
to the hovel. Where discovered, the penalty 
was awfully severe: as in the case of Harding, a 
tormenting death, too often aggravated by refined 
cruelty. It is surprising that any of these books 
_have been handed down to us. Most of them 
still exist, and form an imperishable monument 
to the talent and piety of the truly illustrious 
| Tyndale: while they form an equally striking 
monument to the infamy and disgrace of those 
who sought to destroy works replete with exalted 
sentiments, because they promoted emancipation 
from a system the essence of which is spiritual 
slavery. 

It isa matter of regret, to find among the 
names appended to the decree as members of the 
, council, one who afterwards suffered martyrdom 
for the very cause which he here condemns. 
Hugh Latimer then consented to the destruction 
of Tyndale, as Saul did to the martyrdom of the 
amiable and pious Stephen. 

Tyndale had now settled at Antwerp, as 
chaplain to the company of English merchants. 
| Wherever he went, his unaffected piety and 
amiable manners, secured the esteem of all who 
knew him ; and although he sustained a public 
| character, his abode was for some time veiled 
| from his powerful enemies, who had long doomed 
| the persecuted exile to death. He was thus 
| shielded for four years, against all their machi- 
nations. 

During this perilous time he compiled a short 
treatise on the sacrament, severely comdemning 
the absurdities and idolatry of the mass; but 
fearing that it might offend some weak disciples, 
he withheld it from the press, and it was not 
printed until after his martyrdom. 

The emissaries of Henry, Cardinal Wolsey, 
and Sir Thomas More, were at this time using 
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their utmost efforts to bring Tyndale to Eng-| ployed one Henry Philips,the son ofa custom-house 
land, that, by cutting short his life, the light of | officer at Poole, of gentlemanly appearance, who 
Scripture might be, asthey vainly hoped, extin-| with a valet came to Antwerp ; having made ac- 
guished. ‘The principal agent employed to effect | quaintance with some of the merchants, he met 


this, was the British envoy in the Low Countries, 
Stephen Vanghan, who was empowered to hold 
out the most specious and alluring promises. 
But Tyndale contented with his poor apostle’s 
life, although exposed to severe privations, still 
resisted every temptation to wealth and honor, 
preferring the wealth of a pure conscience, and 
the honor of untainted principles with exile and 
severe sufferings, to all the pomp and luxuries 


of affluence, with a guilty conscience. His 


habits for the few years that he resided at 
Antwerp were most actively benevolent. He 
was the aluouer of his more wealthy country- 
men. On two days of the week he relaxed from 
severe study, and employed the time in visiting 
and relieving the sick and dying foreigners, and 
his fellow exiles. Persecution for conscience 
sake, like a dreadful pestilence, ravaged his native 
country, sweeping away with the besom of de- 
struction the most pious and benevolent of her 
sons. Many, to escapea cruel death, fled to 
Antwerp in the greatest distress; and they ob- 


Tyndale, and he without suspicion placed a fatal 
confidence in him, and invited him to his apart- 
ments. Pointz, having some suspicion, asked 
Tyndale how they became acquainted ; to which 
he replied that he was an honest man, and hand- 
somely learned ; and Pointz finding that he had 
made so favorable an impression on his learned 
friend, desisted from further inquiry. Philips, 
after having for some time dined at his table, 
and partaken of his hospitality, went to Brussels, 
and with great pains and expense obtained a 
warrant to apprehend Tyndale for heresy. To 
execute it, he brought back with him the pro- 
curer general, and his officials, not during to trust 
the officers of Antwerp, where his victim was so 
much beloved. Having detained these persons 
at Antwerp until Pointz had left that city on 
business, he then called at the house of Pointz, 
and Tyndale invited him to go and dine with 
him at the house of one of his friends, assuring 
him of a hearty welcome. He then, under a pre- 
tence of having lost his purse, borrowed of his 


tained from Tyndale, consolation and a supply | unsuspecting victim all his money. In passing 
for their pressing wants. In bestowing alms, he | through the narrow entry of the hotel, Philips, 
appeared like an angel of mercy: in preaching, | with apparent courtesy, insisted upon Tyndale 
he spoke like an apostle. These qualities, which | going first ; and as his victim was much shorter 
dignify human nature, only excited the more | than himself, when they came to the door, he 
bitter animosity of those who were persecuting| pointed down on Tyndale; immediately the 
Christ in the persons of his pious and devoted | officers whom he had placed there, seized him, 
disciples. together with all his books and papers. He was 
Tyndale’s learned and affectionate friend Frith, | in this penniless condition conveyed to the prison 
relying on promises never intended to be kept, | at Vilvoord, a village at the ford between Brussels 
came to England. His amiable temper, and | and Malines, on the road to Antwerp. 
deep store of acquired knowledge, pleaded nothing| Every effort which the most affectionate re- 
in his favor. He refused to profess a belief in| gard and veneration could prompt was made by 
doctrines to which no human intellect could | Pointz and the British merchants at Antwerp, 
honestly assent, and at which his heart revolted. | to obtain his liberation; but it was in vain. 
He was immediately apprehended and sent to} Tyndale’s imprisonment lasted nearly two years, 
the Tower, whence this highly gifted and learned | during which time he was employed in the great 
young man was conveyed to that aceldama where | object of extending the genial influence of pure 
many of the most virtuous and pious men of the | religion. His amiable and pious conduct ob- 
age were sliughtered, and from a Smithfield fire | tained for him every indulgence that could be 
he passed to his eternal rest. Two Romish | allowed to a prisoner, which enabled him to carry 
clergymen exhorted the people not to pray for!ona sharp controversy with the professors at 
Frith any more than for a dog: at this the martyr | the neighboring university of Louvain. 
smiled and prayed God to forgive them ; but the| In his imprisonment he redeemed his pledge 
people “ sore grudged at them for so saying.” | given to the priest in Gloucestershire many years 
It was in the year 1534 that Tyndale was | before, that the plough boys should have the 
treacherously betrayed and imprisoned. Sir| New Testament to read. Following the plan of 
Thomas More, in the examination of persons | Luther, who published the New Testament in 
accused of heresy, especially such as had come | three different dialects of Germany, he printed 
from Flanders or Germany, questioned them | the revised version of the preceding year ina 
minutely as to their knowledge of Tyndale. He! provincial orthography, probably that of his 
had thus obtained a description of his person, | native county ; peculiarly adapted to agricultural 
dress, habits, friends, and places of resort. He | laborers. : 
now lodged in the English house or factory,| The termination of his invaluable life, and of 
which was kept by a merchant, Thomas Pointz. | all his sufferings, now drew nigh. His anticipa- 
Henry VIII. and his council suborned and em-| tions of release from sin and sorrow; and his de- 
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sires to join the bright and glorious company of , with them in asking our country friends to re. 


heaven, were about to be realized. He who 
said “ Fear not them which kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul,” most eminently 
comforted and supported his servant. Having 
exhorted others to constancy, he was now to 
practice the fiery lesson. The formalities of a 
trial were gone through, and he was condemned 
by virtue of a decree made at Augsburg against 
what was called heresy. In a moment so appal- 
ling he exhibited that calm firmness and patient 
resignation which arose from a sure hope of en- 
joymentsindescribable and full of glory. While 
he calmly viewed the dread preparations to de- 
prive him of life, and burn his body, his heart 
mourned over England. His last thoughts were 
for the eternal welfare of his country, and his 
dying voice called for mercy on his unrelenting 
persecutors. He cried out at the stake, “ Lord, 
open the kirg of England’s eyes.” He was then 
strangled and his body reduced to ashes. 

The dying prayer of the martyr was soon 
answered, and the eyes of the king were so far 
opened, that he issued an injunction, ordering 
that the Bible should be placed in every church 
for the free use of the people. 
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Several weeks ago we received the Eighth 
Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the 
Philadelphia Society for the Employment and In- 
struction of the Poor, but have not until now | 
been able to give it a place in our paper. The} 
information contained therein is valuable as a 
siimulant to future exertion and encouraging to | 
all who are interested in the blessed work of | 
ministering to the necessities of the poor and 
needy of every class, being instrumental in | 
leading them from the broad way of vice. 

We were pleased to find the attention and 
energy of this benevolent association were turned 
to the outcast from our prisons who are indeed 





objects for Christian labor and assistance. 

It is evident that assiduous, disinterested 
exertion has been given by all concerned in the 
management of this Institution; and each por- 
tion of the report deserves an attentive perusal, 
with the enquiry in the mind,—-What am I called 
upon to do in th s vineyard 

As employn.ent is elevating to every condition, 
it is particularly necessary that the inmates of 
such an Institution should be provided with 
- work suitable for the capacity of each. The 
managers are fully aware of this, and we unite 


member them when requiring certain kinds of 
work done, and also when in want of laborers, 

What is the right course to pursue for the 
permanent benefit of the Poor ?—is a question 
which is engaging serious consideration ; and 
many are strictly vbserving the results of the vari- 
ous benevolent exertions as furnishing experience 
by which to judge for future action. 

We hope some plan may be devised to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the same evils which existed 
during the past winter. 

The Report from the Committee on the Dis- 
pensary and the Ladies’ Committee will appear 
next week. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“SALT SPRINGS” AND “GAS SPRINGS” ON THE 
KENAWHA. 


The following interesting account, extracted 
froma work on the “ Philosophy of the Mechanics 
of Nature,’ by Z. Allen, may contain facts new 
and entertaining to our readers. 

‘“‘ The possession of coal and iron by races of 
men having the knowledge and vigor requisite 
to use them effectively, constitutes, at the present 
day, national power. ' 

The facilities for bringing to the surface of the 
earth the stores of mineral coal, buried beneath 
the soil of the Uuited States of North America, 
is even more remarkable than the extraordinary 
abundance of it. In most of the coal fields of 
the United States, the coal strata are arranged 
in layers above the level of adjacent valleys ; so 
that the coal may be brought out by level, or 
descending rail-ways. The labor of hoisting the 
fuel from great depths, and of pumping water to 
drain mines, is thus saved. Indeed the shining 
masses of coal are to be seen out-cropping where 
the roads cross numerous hill sides. Bordering 
the Atlantic sea-board of the United States, the 
veins of coal are dislocated by convulsive up- 
heavings and depressions of the earth ; but in 
the valley of the Mississippi, the same thick 
veius of coal are traceable more than a hundred 
miles continuously, and nearly horizontally. I 
have entered a coal-mine on the banks of the 
Ohio river, from which, in the first rude com- 
mencement of mining operations, no other means 
were employed than a horse and sledge, by which 
tubs of coal were drawn from an impending coal- 
bluff, a few yards distant from the boats destined 
to receive it. 

Near Pittsburg the eoal is delivered at the rate 
of three or four cents per bushel. Nearly an 
equal facility of access to coal views in the hill 
sides is found throughout a great extent of coal- 
fields in the great valley of the Mississippi. On 
the impending cliffs overhanging the Kevawha, 
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one of the tributary streams of the Ohio river, | air and brine gushed upwards with great violence, 
s coal seam is in plain sight of the traveler for | jetting into the air like the stream discharged 


many miles, forming a horizontal streak, like 
a black frontal fillet stretched along the brows of 
the precipices. Large steam-boats have access 
to the banks of the river in front of these cliffs, 
from which the coal is caused to descend in rail- 
way cars by gravity, and to discharge their 
burthens into them. 

From the base of some of these coal-cliffs gush 
forth springs of salt water; and this ready sup- 
ply of fuel is here most extensively applicd to 
the purpose of the manufacture of table salt, for 
the supply of the inhabitants of the great valley 
of the Mississippi, at a prime cost of about ten 
cents per bushel. 

Even this extraordinary facility for procuring | 
organic carbon for combustion as fuel, has been 
superseded, within a few years past, by recourse 
to the spontaneous escape from the depths of the 
earth of the same kinds of constrained groupings 
of elementary atoms of carbon and hydrogen, in 
the form of carburetted hydrogen gas. The ex- | 
tent and facility of the employment of this natu- 
ral coal gas, which is here rendered available 
for the boiling of brine in the production of salt, 
constitutes one of the most remarkable phenomena 
of the spontaneous production of liquid fuel 
which our planet affords. Another similar in- | 
stance occurs in China. 

The gratification here derivable from viewing 
the profuse displays of the bountiful provision of | 
two important necessaries of life, for the supply | 
of the wants of the population that is destined to | 
occupy the fertile valley of the Mississippi, amply 
rewards the toil of the exploring geologist. The 
following details are given as the results of per- 
sonal observations made in the year 1847 at 
the “salt springs,” and “ gas*springs” on the 
banks of the Kenawha river, where it intersects 
the mountains of western Virginia. 

It had frequently been noticed by the early | 
settlers of this wild region of mountainous coun- | 
try, that bubbles of air were constantly rising to 
the surface of stagnant pools of water. On ap- 
plying a lighted candle to test the nature of the 
escaping bubbles, they discovered that the pools 
became covered with lambeut flames, producing 
the phenomenon familiarly known as, ‘* burning 
springs.” These springs were regarded as ob- 
jects of curiosity by the inhabitants of the 
vicinity, as similar springs usually have been, 
when discovered elsewhere. 

A few years ago, a proprietor of one of the 
salt-works on the banks of the Kenawha river 
continued to bore, or drill into the rocky sub- 
strata of the earth, to the depth of about 1000 
feet, for the purpose of obtaining stronger brine 
springs. Whilst continuing the operation of 
drilling, the steel chisel finally broke through a 
stratum of rock into a crevice beneath it. In- 
stantaneously a powerful torrent of commingled 








from the pipe of a fire-engine. 

Astonished by the appearance of so much air 
commingled with the uprushing brine, one of 
the workmen applied a lighted candle near the 
orifice to ascertain if the air was inflammable. 
It flashed up in a lofty jet of flame like that of 
an immense gas-burner, presenting to view the 
extraordinary spectacle of a jet d’ecau of spark- 
ling spray, commingled with wreaths of dazzling 
flames. 

The timber frame-work erected for working 
the drills, and all the combustible portion of the 
apparatus, were speedily burnt up. Every at- 
tempt to extinguish the flame having proved un- 
successful, the proprietor had begun to despond, 
instead of rejoicing at the result of his labors. 
At the suggestion of one of the workmen, the 
end of a pipe was placed in an erect position over 
the orifice of the drill-hole, and then dexterously 
removed, whereby the continuity of the streams 
of gas was broken, and the flame was thus readily 
extinguished. 

On approaching one of these Artesian wells, 
or rather spouting fountains, which had just 
been successfully drilled to tap the subterranean 
magazine of fluid fuel, we were at first startled 
by the unearthly sounds produced by the violent 
belching forth of the brine and gas. The inter- 
mitting noises, resembling the hoarse, asthmatic 
pantings of a powerful locomotive engine, were 
audible at the distance of a mile. At the same 
distance the intermitting jet of water appeared 
spouting upwards to the height of about forty 
feet, involving in clouds of spray the lofty frame- 
work of timbers, erected for lifting and dropping 
the long drill rods with a churning motion. 

Near this recently completed Artesian well, 
were located extensive ranges of sheds of “ salt 
works,” in full operation. Here we were in- 
formed that 2,400 bushels of salt are obtained 
weckly from the brine, which is spontaneously 
discharged into a huge boiler, and is there evapo- 
rated by the combustion of the carburetted 
hydrogen gas spontaneously discharged through 
a tube into the furnace beneath it. 

In order to take a systematic survey of the 
works, our guide first conducted us by the de- 
scent of the river bank to the edge of the 
Kenawha. Here the top of the copper tube of 
the Artesian well, of the diameter of about three 
inches, appeared projecting above the surface of 
the rocky shore. Connected with the top of the 
tube was a range of wooden pipes, or bored logs, 
laid in an ascending direction upon the precipi- 
tous river bank to the level of an alluvial plain, 
on which the works are located. 

The uprushing currents of commingled brine 
and gas caused the bored logs to tremble, and to 
emit rumbling sounds. Following the direction 
of these conduit pipes, we came to a large cistern 
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made of planks, and elevated on posts, about 
forty feet above the level of the top of the tube 
of the Artesian well. 

The separation of the commingled brine and 
gas is readily effected in a very simple manner. 
A rude gas-holder, constructed of the hollow 
trunk of a sycamore, one of the ancient monarchs 
of the forests of the west, and still covered with 
its bark and moss, was arranged, like an inverted 
tumbler over a basin of water. The gas being 
specifically lighter than the water, rises into the 
chamber formed by the hollow trunk of the tree, 
arranged over the orifice of discharge of the 
wooden pipe through the bottom of the cistern, 
whilst the brine subsides to the bottom of the 
reservoir. By means of this cheap and primitive 
apparatus, the separation is speedily accom- 
plished, accompanied with violent spasmodic 
tremors, caused by the intermitted forcible influx 
of the currents. 

Descending by a ladder from the top of this 
cistern of brine and reservoir of gas, we were 
conducted by our guide, in the direction of two 
other wooden pipes: the one terminating over a 
shallow iron boiler, a hundred feet long, raised 
on two parallel walls of brickwork, and the other 
terminating ia a furnace of equal length, and of 
the width of about five feet. The furnace re- 
sembled a hall with an iron ceiling. 

To supply fluid brine to this huge salt pan, 
and fluid fuel to the huge furnace beneath it, no 


other labor was requisite than that of opening 


faucets. 
The superintendent of the works withdrew a 


loose brick from the front wall of the furnace, | 


to allow us to view the scene of combustion tak- 
ing place within it. Involuntary exclamations 
of wonder and astonishment burst forth from the 
lips of each one of our party, successively, on 
obtaining a first sight of the grand spectacle of 
the conflagration of the gas. Billows of fire 
appeared waving and tossing beneath the iron 


canopy, extended horizontally to a distance of a! 


hundred feet. 


This sublime scene of continuous billows of 
flame may be imagined, by supposing a large 


burner, connected with the gas-works of a city, | 
toemit a blaze towering to the height ofa hundred | 


feet, and spread out like a fan, flashing and 
curling in wreaths of resplendent brilliapey. 
Turning from this dazzling and bewildering 
spectacle, and following a branch of the wooden 
gas-pipe, we were next conducted to another 


furnace, into which a stream of gas was dis- | 
charged, and burnt beneath the boiler of a steam | 


engine. The engine was in vigorous action, to 
operate the drilling apparatus used for boring 
still another Artesian well. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
The furnace fires are kept glowing incessantly 
by night and by day, requiring no other attend- 
ance than what is necessary to draw off the 
crystallizing brine into other shallower evapo- 


rating pans, through which the steam from the 
great iron boiler is conducted in copper pipes, 
The subsiding crystals of salt are occasionally 
raked out, and are packed in barrels for trans. 
portation throughout the valley of the Missis. 
sippi. The quantity of gas discharged from one 
of these “gas wells,” has been estimated by a 
writer in Silliman’s Journal to be sufficient to 
fill a reservoir large enough ‘to light the city of 
New York during twelve hours.” This extreme 
estimate is probably muck too high. ; 
The daily product of salt amounts to about 
four hundred bushels, requiring the evaporation 
of 30,000 gallons of brine per day. The com. 
bustion of fifteen tons of coal would be requisite 
to accomplish the same result that is here ob- 
tained by the combustion of a stream of gas is- 
suing from a drill hole in a rock. + ect 
The superintendent of the drilling operations, 
in progress at one of the salt works, stated that 
a proprietor had persevered in boring at another 
spot to the depth of 1850 feet, in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to obtain a supply of gascous fuel 
for boiling brine. This extraordinary Artesian 
well is therefore of about the same depth as the 
celebrated well of Grenelle in the city of Paris. 
The temperature of the brine is not tepid, like 
the warm water gushing forth from the Artesian 
'well in Paris. The solution of the solid erys- 
tals of salt probably produces the reduction of 
temperature. 

The quality of this natural gas is of the most 
refined purity, being entirely devoid of the 
nauseous odor which characterizes the carburet- 
ted hydrogen artificially produced in the gas 
works in our cities. 

When we reflect that this same kind of gas 
has been constantly issuing from the depths of 
the earth in this vicinity, as palpably discover- 
able in stagnant pools by the rising and burst- 
ing of the bubbles on the surface of the water of 
“burning springs,” we become lost in astonish- 
ment at the vastness of the extent of the elabo- 
ration of this product of vegetable organic forma- 
tions, which is going on in the depths of the 
earth. ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; 

Tt becomes an interesting question which re- 
mains to be solved by the test of time, how long 
will the supply of this fluid fuel continue to 
gush forth ? 

The first Artesian gas spring, after pouring 
forth a continuous stream of gas, during a period 
of three or four years, has become gradually 
exhausted; but four or five other similar Ar- 
tesian wells have been successfully made, within 
two or three miles of the original one. A recent 
communication from Mr. S. A. Lewis, addressed 
to me in a reply to a letter of inquiry, contains 
the latest intelligence on this subject. He 
states that the gas has not failed entirely, but is 
liable to be suddenly cut off from one well, and 
‘be diverted in a few minutes to another ata 
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distance—perhaps on the opposite side of the | what it would take to give the people innocent 
river. The supply still continues adequate for| and improving instruction for their leisure hours, 
two salt-works, one of which has produced four | to preserve them from the temptations of vice, 
hundred bushels of salt per day. | to afford them that cultivation, which would 

From the preceding facts, it appears that this | always make them good and orderly and patriotic 
great quantity of gaseous fuel has been uncea- | citizens of their country. If the latter be the 
singly elaborated and discharged from the cheapest in pecuniary cost, in cost of health and 
depths of the earth, during a period of eight life, and human welfare, then we are bound .to 
years, and that the supply still continues suf- adopt it; and that it is, no one of any reflection 
ficient: for two of the furnaces above described. | can for a moment doubt. 

Whilst surveying these regions, abounding in| They have begun in a measure to pereeive 
stores of the organic formation of solid and, this policy in Europe. It is true that on the 
gaseous fuel, and of inorganic crystalline forma-' continent, it is done partly from motives of poli- 
tions of table salt, treasured up for the use of cy, to amuse the people—to prevent them from 
the future generations of men, destined to oc- | studying, too deeply, affairs of State. They are 
cupy the great valley of the Mississippi, the there amused by theatrical entertainments, gal- 
traveller cannot refrain from indulging in atrain | leries of art, and entertained with music playing 
of musing on the important influences which | at the public expense, in the public parks and 
these resources must have in developing the gardens. But the republican there impatient of 
prosperity and happiness of the inhabitants of the submission of the people to hereditary op- 
the broadest fertile region on the face of this pression and wrong, will tell you they make the 
planet.—Allen’s Visit to the Kenawha Springs. people dance to the music of the chains that 
— tyrants have imposed upon them. That may be, 
Extracts from a speech of Eli K. Prive of Phila- put there is nevertheless going on in their minds 

delphia, in the Senate of Pennsylvania, on the | and manners a process of culture and improve- 

Bill to restrain the sale of Intoxicating Liquors, ment, that make them love and respect litcrature 

delivered 4th mo. 6th and 7th, 1855. and art ; so that when Paris was sacked during 

(Concluded from page 163.) one of the revolutions of France, and the people 

Instead of the baleful thirst for drink that rushed to the Tuilleries and were about to 
craves but to deform and destroy, let us create avenge themselves on royalty by destroying the 
the pure the holy thirst for knowledge. This magnificent and costly pictures which decorated 
London tailor hit upon the idea, and he made _ jts walls, an artist sprang forward and implored 
profit out of it, and instead of inflicting disease | them to save those paintings, saying, ‘‘ They are 
and misery, became a benefactor to men. I for your gratification and amusement ; they have 
would like to see some of our tavern keepers fol- ‘been so before and they shall be agein,” and 
low his example and help on the progress of hu- | they were saved. In England, too, they are 
man improvement—to awaken a thirst for know- finding out the wisdom aud humanity of instruct- 
ledge in displacement of the fatal thirst for drink. | ing and ministering to the enjoyments of the 
There is due to this example the merit of both people. They are beginning to open their mu- 
humanity and a provident thrift ; for most tavern | seums and picture galleries, and their parks and 
keepers and grog sellers have ever but practised | gardens, both those of the nation and those of 
on that specimen of worldly wisdom in Esop’s | the aristocracy. London is filled with many 
fables illustrated by killing the goose to get the parks of many hundreds of acres, where the peo- 
golden egg. They destroy their customers and ple freely resort all the days of the week and 
trust to the folly and infirmity of mankind for | year. In all these the people are to a great ex- 
a perpetual succession of victims. They extract tent enticed from the liquor shops. And hence, 
their profits from human folly, human health, although liquor selling is as rife as [ have depict- 
human misery and human life. Knowing this ed, it‘has not inereased during the last fifteen 
they never could have rightfully counted their! yearsasit did over the same period next preceding. 
investment as of right, nor to be of longer dura- But we cannot expect our general or state gov- 
tion than the time whensoever the people might ernment to embark in this sort of expenditure. 
awake to a sense of their weakness, self-imposi-/ We can, however, expect something of it in our 
tion and degradation. large consolidated city, and every town of the 

The calculation of the philanthropicstatesman | commonwealth should reserve or obtain its grove 
yet to be made is this: he is to estimate the cost | for the recreation of the people. Indeed, it is 
on the one hand of the expenditure for liquor in | provided in the Consolidation Act that the city 
tae waste of food, and the waste of labor, and in | of Philadelphia shall provide parks for the health 
the waste of time—of capital by those engaged | and enjoyment of the people. And they are in- 
in the dispensing of it, and the cost of all the/| dispensable to avert epidemics and pestilence, 
evils it engenders—all that flow from it, of riots | and in the end will be the cheapest investment 
und disturbances, of suffering and poverty, the| which can be made. The progress needed is 
loss by disease and death; on the other hand! that philanthropists and temperance men, and 
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all the friends of the people should provide for 
them healthful amusement and improving in- 
struction, always free from gambling and vicious 
associations. [ want to sce libraries established, | Austrian espionage was at fault. Seven lon 
accessible to the people, all over the Common-! years has the Court of Vienna, like Mr. Micawber, 
wealth. The teaching of our public and com-| been waiting for something to turn up. Several 
mon schools does not reach the mind of the adult | other matters have turned up during that time, 
at an age when he can appreciate the value of but the whereabouts of the crown has remained a 
knowledge, and the mind becomes susceptible to | mystery. 

its high impulses and exalted incentives. It is| Whether the fixing of next August for the 
not in the years of thoughtless childhood that it | time of coronation indicates that it has been 
can be inspired with the inappeasable desire for | found, or that they have concluded to do without 
truth and knowledge that will never be extin- | it, is not stated. Probably the latter is the case. 
guished, to give life and energy to carry on the | —Albany Journal. 

work of mental, moral and religious improve- | 

ment, fitting man for his duties here and the en- 
joyment of happiness hereafter. 


The provisions required for this work of im-| The Naples correspondent of the London Daily 
provement are libraries, reading _Tooms, public News gives an account of the eruption of Mount 
lectures, mechavic and chemical institutes, mu-| Vesuvius, now in fuil operation. The lava, by 
aaa eo of art, — = oy the latest accounts, has advanced ten miles from 
gardens, public squares, parks. Some of these | jts source, and is doing much damage. 
the — can = and find them just so} [I have before me the report of Cozzolino as to 
much cheaper than the present system, as pre- | the latest changes which have taken place about 
vention of evil is always cheaper than its cure;' the cone. Just at the base of it a lake of fire 
others will come from the munificence of the has been formed, which looks like a red sea in an 
wealthy, who, dying childless, will make the peo- undulatory state. In the very centre of this has 
ple their legatees, and posterity the grateful re-opened another crater, which is throwing out red 
cipients of their bounty. | hot stones. The whole of the summit of the crater 
is like a sponge and must inevitably fall in. The 
a enowssnes meee. | thin crust trembles under your feet. You may 

ea _ | See the stones dance with the tremulous move- 

_ Among the intelligence brought by the Africa ' ment; the part immediately around the crater 
is the announcement of the 18th of August asthe looks like the sides of a heated copper boiler. 
- od 7 eee = ne seni a a are i agp - _— — ee 
oseph of Austria. e day selected is his; which is not unlikely, and of another towards 
twenty-fifth birth day. It may be deemed strange | Resina. Last night I went to the scene of most 
that an Emperor, who came to the throne seven | Stirring interest, after an interval of two days ; 
years ago, should be having his coronation at | as we approached the menaced neighborhood, 
this late day. The fact is, that the crown, an | the inhabitants were removing their goods; and 
important oe on = occasions, rs been jona bridge in the middle of the little township 
missing. The Austrian Sovereign is, in his own | of Circolo were sappers, raising mounds on ei- 
peculiar dominions, a Grand Duke. The title of | ther side, to divert the ruin from some private 
the King of Hungary, which the Austrian Grand | grounds, and keep the lava in one straight course. 
Dukes have also held, was conferred by the elec- | Since the morning it had moved a mile. It was 
tion of the Hungarian Parliament. like a vast river of glowing coke. As it moved 

When thus elected, the ancient crown of St.| on, the teus of thousands of lumps rolled and 
Stephen was placed on his head. his is a care- | tumbled one over the other, crackling, and grind- 
fully preserved and rich relic, made originally | ing and grating; and when, from the very face 


One thing was clear—it was gone. Rewards 
were offered, spies employed, and the country 
scoured, in search of it. But for once, even 











THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 











for Stephen, the first Christian King of Hun- i 
gary, and handed down, from one sovereign to 
another, for some nine hundred years, and re- 
garded by the peasantry with an almost super- 
stitious veneration. ‘The present Emperor did 
not want to be elected, but having set aside the 
Hungarian Constitution, after the outbreak of 
1848, assumed the rank as of right. But in the 
confusion of the struggle, St. Stephen’s head- 
piece was discovered to be lost. Whether 
thieves had got it and melted it up for its gold 
and jewels, or whether the defeated insurgents 


had carried it off and hid it, no body knew. 


of it, a large lump fell off, the appearance was 
that of an iron furnace when the iron is being 
drawn. Whatstiuck me at first, and still strikes 
me as the most majestic feature in the whole 
scene, is the slow, silent, irresistible motion of 
that fiery flood. Active, almighty power without 
an effort! Sweeping everything before it, over- 
coming every obstacle, growing up against in- 
tervening walls or houses, and devouring them 
bodily, and then marching on in the same silent, 
unrelenting, irresistible manner as before. There 
was a spot beneath my fect where a wall of ma- 
son work had been built to break the winter 
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floods ; to this spot all eyes were directed. The 
fiery river would fall over it in an hour; as yet 
it was distant from it seventy yards, perhaps. 
Gradually it rose in height, and swelled out its 
vast proportions, and then vast masses fell off and 
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rolled forward; then it swelled again, as fresh | 


matter came pressing down behind, and so it 
broke, and on it rolled again and again, till it 
had arrived at the very edge. There was a ge- 
neral buzz and murmur of voices. The royal 
family stood opposite to me, intermingling with 
the crowd, looking on with intense anxiety. 
At last it broke, not hurriedly, still with a cer- 
tain show of majesty. At first a few small lumps 
fell down; then poured over a pure liquid of 
metal, like thick treacle, clinging sometimes 
mass to mass, from its glutinous character, and 
last of all tumbled over gigantic lumps of scoree. 
The expectation is that the lava, should the 
eruption continue, will flow down the Ponte Ma- 
daloni, and into the sea. So grand and so de- 
structive an eruption has not been known for 
many years. 


NEVER DESPAIR. 


The words of the Overcomer to one who sald, “I am weary ; 
{ would that I were dead.” 
Fainting pilgrim, soon grown weary, 
I have words of cheer for thee ; 
All thy pathway, cold and dreary, 
Hath been early trod by me. 


Dearest joys, when scarcely tasted, 
Have been snatched from thee away ; 
Golden hopes have quickly wasted 
In the conflict of thy day. 


Yet hast thuu exceeding treasure, 
In that bosom Jone and bare, 
Sunken hope, and shadowed pleasure, 
Unexpiring, slumber there. 
Through thy pathway darkness hideth, 
These shall brighten o’er the storm; 
Only where the tempest rideth, 
Doth the rainbow bend its form. 


On the faded joys thou cherished, 
Joys shall spring for coming hours ; 

Soil whereon the verdure perished, 
Yield again the richest flowers. 

All the love thy heart has given, 
Shall return to gladden thee, 

Like the dew that flies to heaven! 
Like the bread cast on the sea! 


E’en in death it shall not languish ; 
Young and sweet a brow I see, 

Calm, as when midst parting anguish, 
Pure, her blessing fell on me. 

And when lite is load-like pressing, 
And my spirit yearns for rest, 

Sweetly comes that strengthening blessing, 
Angel-like, unto my breast. 

Courage, then, oh! sad wayfarer ! 
Grasp the shield of faith once more ; 

Ever yet, the trusting wearer 
Better days hath found in store. 


Resolutely upward turning, 
From thy ‘anguish and despair. 
Thine extending gaze discerning, 
What was dark and hidden there, 


| 





Conflicts stern, and dread accounted, 
Shall below thy footsteps lay, 

Ladder-rounds whereon thou mounted, 
Stepping-stones, upon thy way. 


PAIN A MYSTERY. 


Oh mystery of pain! What is thy power, 
That Christ should first have sutiered thee, 
Then left thee to His children as a dower, 
To fit them for Eternity? 


What can thy pangs effect upon onr heart, 
That shrink at thy approach, and dread 
Thy fearful discipline, and trembling start 
Whene’er they mark thy coming tread ? 


God’s wisdom is enwrapped, we know not how, 
In many a deep, strange mystery ; 

And it becomes our souls to meekly bow, 
And trust where’er we cannot see. 

And one of these deep mysteries is pain, 
So dark to us, so hard to bear; 

But to our Master’s perfect knowledge plain, 
And neediul for His own to share. 

The Sinless learned obedience by these things, 
And the same law before us lies : 

Christ was “* made perfect through his sufferings,” 
And we by that same path must rise. 

Our finite powers cannot understand, 
How pain, the punishment of sin, 

Can be transformed into the Christian’s friend, 
And help him Heaven’s bliss to win. 

Yet so it is: our God will manifest 
Himself to us in many a way, 

That bears no meaning to the world unblest, 
Which walks by sight, nor heeds faith’s ray. 

The mystery is deep and secret still ; 
God doth not show us why nor how 

Keen pain should profit us, if at His will 
To meet its pangs we humbly bow. 

But ’tis enough for us to know His word, 
‘That promises great benefits of love, 

To them, who, when his chastening word is heard, 
Beneath the yoke submissive move. 

The seeming evil shall result in good ; 
The thorny plant shall bear a flower, 

Whose lasting sweetness wakes our gratitude, 
And testifies our Master’s power. 

Our heaven sent faith will make our hearts content, 
Without solution of pain’s mystery ; 

Enough for us, it is God’s instrument 
To fit us tor Eternity ! 


INTERESTING FACT. 


A recent writer makes some forcible remarks 
on the prodigious impulse which the prosperity 
of a nation may receive by the introduction of u 
single new plant, which he illustrates by the 
following historical fact :— 

In an early part of the reign of George the 
First, the culture of the turnip was limited in 
England to a few gardens, as that of the beet 
now is with us, and used almost exclusively for 
culinary purposes. That monarch, in one of 
his visits to bis Electorate of Hanover, was at- 
tended by his Secretary of State, Lord Town- 
send. Whilst residing there, this nobleman was 
struck by the appearance of extensive fields de- 
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voted to the culture of turnips, as food for cattle 
and sheep. Impressed with the belief that this 
method might be introduced with advantage 
into his own country, he, before leaving Ger- 
many, took care to provide himself with seed, 
and, on his return, earnestly recommended to 
his tenants a practice, which in Hanover had 
been found to produce the most favorable results. 
His wishes were attended to, and the experiment 
surpassed in success his most sanguine expecta- 
tions; the field culture of the turnip spread 
rapidly through the county of Norfolk, which, 
from that epoch, dates its high reputation as an 
agricultural district. Lands which rented for | 
one or two shillings an acre, soon brought fifteen 
or twenty; and sterile barrens, on which were 
ouly to be seen a few half-starved rabbits, were | 
reclaimed, and are now covered with rich har- 
vests of grain. Colquhoun, in his Statistical 
Researches, computes that the annual value of a 
crop of turnips in Norfolk alone amounts to not | 
less than fourteen millions sterling! When itis 
considered that this root has been the means of | 
bringing under culture Jands, which, without it, 
must have remained valueless ; that it leaves the 
soil in a condition to ensure a good crop of grass 
and grain, and that the former is a good prepa- 
ration for wheat, we may safely consider the | 
benefits resulting to England from the turnip 
culture as incalculable. If it was now asked, 
says Colquhoun, who was the man in modern 
times who had rendered England the most signal | 
service, no one should hesitate to say that it was 
the nobleman whom shallow courtiers nick- ' 
named, in derision, “Turnip Townsend,” In} 
half a century the turnip spread over the three 
kingdoms, and their yearly value, at this day, | 
says the same author, is not inferior in amount ; 
to the interest of the national debt !! 





THE GREAT ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


For a considerable period nothing has been | 
heard of the progress of the great enterprise | 
of constructing a line of electro-magnetic tele- | 


graph across the Atlantic ocean from Europe to | 


America, by the way of Newfoundland and Ire- | 
land, and no doubt many have supposed the | 
whole thing a mere project, without body of any 
kind, existing only in the newspapers. and the 
stock market. To be sure, we have had at in- 
tervals vague givings out of what the company 
was going to do. but nothing actually accom- 
plished having been chronicled, the enterprise 
has been regarded as a castle in the air. At 
length, however, we have something more sub- | 
stantial. The company has been all this time 
busily at work, and there is a visible prospect of 
the construction of the telegraph. From the 
government of Newfoundland an exclusive char- 
ter has been obtained for fifty years, to build a 
telegraph to or upon the island, or in the waters 


| necessary. 


adjacent thereto, or any of its dependencies ; and 
to encourage the undertaking, the government 
has agreed to pay £5000 towards constructing a 
bridle path across the island for the use of the 
telegraph, and to guarantee the interest on 
£50,000 for twenty ,years, besides giving fifty 
square miles of land, to be selected anywhere 
on the islund, on the ‘completion of the line to 


(St. John’s, and fifty more if the line be succes. 


fully carried across the Atlantic to Europe. 
From the government of Prince Edward’s Island 
the Company have obtained an exclusive charter 
for fifty years, and a gift of one thousand acres 
of land. The Company has also purchased a 
charter previously obtained in New Brunswick, 
and have since obtained one from Canada, with 
full liberty to cross those territories, should it be 
An arrangement has been made 
with Professor Morse for the use of his patents, 
and all renewals. 

The company has done something more sub- 
stantial than merely to obtain charters. It has 
proceeded to act vigorously thereon, having pur- 
chased the Steamer Victoria, and sent her to 
Newfoundland with an engineer and assistants. 
The whole of last season six hundred men were 
engaged in cutting the road across Newfoundland, 
a distance of four hundred miles. In doing so, 


three mineralogists employed by the company to 
‘explore the country, discovered two mines of 


coal, one of copper, one of lead, and quarries of 
slate and alabaster, besides very valuable tracts 
‘of ship timber. These discoverics will of course, 
tend to populate the line of the road, and make 
the telegraph valuable. The most important 
achievement of the Company’s agent is thus nar- 
rated by the New York Evangeust : 

“In London they formed a contract with the 
Transatlantic Telegraph Company, composed cf 
| English and French capitalis +, whereby the latter 
‘engaged to construct and Jay down at their own 
expense and risk a submarine cable, extending 
from Ireland to St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
to have it completed for operation on or before 
the 22d day of January, 1858. The two com- 
| panies, European and American, each will own 
the line which it constructs, but their contract 
obliges them to operate in connection with each 
other, to the exclusion of all other lines, for the 
| period of fifty years, which is the limit of the 
American company’scharter. At the same time, 
a favorable contract was made for the sub-ma- 
rine cable to connect Newfoundlan) with Cape 
Breton. This will be seventy-four miles long. 
| and is to be ready on the last day of this month, 
| when it will be shipped direct to Newfoundland. 
| The steamer Victoria sailed a few days since fer 
| St. Johns, with Mr. Ellis, the chief Engineer, 
and his assistants. The company confidently 
expect to have telegraphic communication estab- 
lished between New York and St. Johns in the 
|course of the summer. All the necessasy harbo, 
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and wharf accommodations have been secured 
at that port for the steamers which are expected 
to call there on their trips between America and 
Europe. St. Johns is about two days nearer to 
England thao Halifax. We have therefore every 
reason to believe that in three months the old 
world and the new will be within a week’s hail 
of each other—and that within three years the 
two hemispheres will be in instantaneous commu- 
nication. 

This news will be as unexpected as gratifying 
to everybody. The thing is actually under con- 
tract, with a prospect that it will be completed 
in three years. ‘The last day of this month the 
first link of submarine cable is to be delivered 
for shipment. Of course, the great difficulty 
exists in laying the main cable from Newfound- 
land to Ireland. How that is to be effected, is 
as yet, a mystery, as in so long a journey any 
vesssel containing the cable would run serious 
risk from storms.—North American. 


From the North China Herald. 
JAPAN. 


We have been favored from a private source | 
with the following extracts of a letter from an 
officer of the Unitcd States steamer Powhatan, | 
announcing the exchange of the rgtifications of 
the Japanese and United States treaty ut Japan | 
on the 21st ult., and the visitation of Japan with | 
a most severe earthquake ou tue 28d December 
last, whereby the City of Ohvsac. (the largest 
city in Japan) and the town of Simoda were 
destroyed, and Yedo much iujured. The loss of | 
the Russian frigate Diana, after the earthquake, | 
is also narrated—the officers and crew were | 
saved: 


} 


Off the mouth of the Yang-tze-kiang. 

“We saiied from Simoda a week ayo last 
Thursday, expecting a run of about five days to 
Shanghai, but. we had scarcely got out of the 
harbor before we encountered a heavy gale of 
wind which required a large expenditure of eval 
to enable us to breast it, without making any 
headway, but, on the coutrary, rather losing 
ground. This had scarcely subsided when we 
had another gale more severe than the first, 
which lasted much longer, and after that sub- 
sided we had still another directly in our teeth 
which seemed to combine in itself the severity 
of both the previous ones. I never before have 
experienced anything to compare with it at sea. 
Being short of coal, the ship could not be placed 
in the most favorable position for weathering 
the gales, as the captain thought it necessary 
that he should force her against it all he could, 
so that he might make his fuel last to get the 
ship into port when the gale abated. By the 
greatest good luck we have wanaged to avoid 
the necessity of taking off our paddles and 
beating up under sail. 


¢* PownaTan, March 2, 1855, t 


‘The exchange of the ratifications of the 


treaty between the United States and Japan was 


made on the 21st day of February, and we sailed 


on the 22d. 


“The island of Niphon, in which Simoda is 
situated, was visited, on the 23d of December, 
by a severe earthquake, which was most dis- 
astrous in its effects. The city of Ohosaca, one 
of the largest in the empire, was completely laid 
waste. Jeddo itself suffered considerably, but 
has since suffered more seriously from the effects 
of an extensive conflagration. The town of 
Simoda, on our arrival, presented a complete 
scene of desolation and ruin. After the shock of 
the earthquake, the sea commenced bubbling up 
as it were along the shore, and then receded with 
great rapidity, and as soon returned with such 
increased volume as to flood the whole town to 
the depth of six or seven feet, sweeping away 
houses, bridges and temples, and piling them up 
in a mass of ruin. 

“ Five times during the day did the sea ad- 
vance and recede in this manner, spreading 
desolation far and wide. The largest junks in 
the harbor were driven from one to two miles 
above high water mark, where we saw them lying 
high and dry. About 200 of the poor inhabi- 
tants lust their lives by the overflow, the remain- 
der saving themselves by fleeing to the mountains 
with which the town is surrounded. 

“The Russian frigate Diana, having Vice- 
Admiral Pontiatine on board, was lying in the 
harbor at the time, engaged in finishing up the 
treaty they had made with the Japanese. Im- 
mediately after the shock was felt, the water in 
the harbor became convulsed to such a degree in 
eddies and whirlpools, that in the space of 
thirty minutes she swung entirely round forty- 
three times, twisting her chains up into knots; 
so rapid was the motion that the people on board 
could not keep their feet, and all were made 
giddy. When the sea receded it left the frigate 
in eight feet water on her side, when her usual 
draft was over twenty-one feet. On its return, 
it is stated, the water rose five fathoms above its 
ordinary level. 

‘On its again receding, four feet only of water 
remained, so that they saw the stocks of their 
anchor above water. The heaving of the bottom 
of the bay was then so vivlent that the frigate— 
although, as I said, in only four feet of water 
—was moved bodily past her anchor. The of- 
ficers momentarily expected that the bay would 
become the outlet of the subterranean fires, and 
that they would be engulphed init. When the 
frigate again floated, they saw her keel and rad- 
der, which had been wrenched off, floating along- 
side, and the ship filling with water. By getting 
sails under her, they managed to get her afloat, 
and the next day, things having kept quiet once 
more, they hauled her into deeper water. Oc- 
casional shocks of earthquake still continued to 
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be felt, but none were attended with serfous ten ate Female Friend, as teacher in a 
conse juences. ¥ private family. To a young woman qualified 

“ After repairing damages as well as they could, ym mgd Z hose hea bomen wa 
and having rigged a temporary rudder, and the | Pond, Kent Co., Md., or W. W. Moore, 100 South 
weather becoming fine, they attempted to take 


Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
the ship round to ; another bay, where she would 


6th mo. 2d. 
be less exposed, and they would complete repairs | ) \RIENDs’ SCHOOL HOUSE IN CAMDEN, N.]J. 
(Simoda being badly adapted for such a purpose ; ) A Female Teacher is wanted to open a School in 
but when within seven miles of their harbor a | the pleasantly situated house on the Meeting House 
gale sprung up—the hundred Jap: iunese boats | lot in Camden. For further particulars apply to 
that were towing them abandoned them (not, | C#4®48 Katcuy or Wittiam Fouwewt. 


6th mo. 2d. 
however, till they had got out all the officers and) ™* ™ 
crew, ) and shortly after the gallant ship sunk in | 


deep water, the officers and men saving only the BOYS.—The Summer Session of this Institution 
clothes they stood in. Notwithstanding all their | will commence on the 2ist of Fifth month, and con- 
misfortunes and the dangers through which they | tue twenty weeks. 


na 5 e Se | _Yerms, Seventy Dollars per session, one- -half pay- 
had passed, they only lost one man, and he Was " able in advance, the other in the middle of the session. 
accidentally killed by being jammed by one of | No extra charge. 
the guns which had gone adrift.” For further particulars, address 
aa a HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 


icks P. i 700, N. J. 
"PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. Crosswicks P. Office, Burlington Co., N.J 


| 4th mo. 21—3m. 
Frour anv Meat.—Breadstuffs of all descriptions 


are quite dull. There is little inquiry for export, 1{REENWOOD DELL BOARDING SCHOOL.— 
at $10 50, but the demand is mostly for domestic use, This Institution is located on the West Branch of 
$10 75 for Western, and $10 87 for standard and good the Brandywine, West Bradford township, Chester 
brands; sma}] sales at $11 00a 1150 per barrel for extra | county, Pa., four miles west of the Borough of West 
and fancy brands. Rye Flour is scarce and held at | Chester, one mile south of Marshalton. 
$8 00. Sales of Pennsylvania Corn Meal at $4 37 per |+»Ebis School has been in operation foremany years 
bbl., and Brandy wine at $5 12. * wader the superintendence of the subscriber. He has 
Grain.—Wheat is active. Sales of 300 bustiels the pleasure to inform the public that he has now 
of guod Pennsyivania red at $2 60 per bu., and fair . engaged the services of Jos. Shortlidge, a young man 
Pennsylvania white at $2 68, afloat. Rye is scarce ' who has had much experience as a teacher, and who 
and wanted at $1 68 per bushel. Corn is lower; | has distinguished himself for his industry, perse- 
Southern and Penna. yellow is selling at 107c, afloat. verance and energy in the prosecution of his studies. 
Oats are unchanged; sales of Penna. in store at 69c. Our Summer Session will commence on the first of 
Catrie Marxet.—Reeves sold trom $10 to $13.50 Filth month, (May,) and continue five monts, at sixty 
per 100 lbs. Sheep sold from 4} to 5 cts. per lv. for ' dollars per term; one-half to be paid in advance, and 
best quality, and from $2 to $4 per head. Lambs the other half at the end of the term, and at the same 
from $4 50 to $475 each. Cows and Calves from rate for a shorter period. 
$25 to $55; Springers from $20 to 745. Calvestrom ‘The various branches of Mathematics will be taught, 
$3 50 to $7 each. Hogs from $7 to $8 per 100 lbs. with the most useful branches of an English Educa- 
There were about 200 head of Western Mules in tion, such as Grammar, Rueroric, Erocution, Puo- 
market sales dull. NoGkaPuy, Botany, &e. Geography and History will 
-======= | be particularly attended to. Nataral- Philosophy, 
YRIENDS’ CENT RAL SCHOOL, BOYS’ DE- | Chemistry and Physiology, Latin, French and Spanish, 
1 PARTMENT.—The Committee in charge of this will be taught without acditional charge. 
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lustitution having engaged ‘the services of Aaron B. Lectures will be given to the students on the vari- 
Ivins as Principal Teacher, are now prepared to re- | ous branches taught. 
commend it to the attention and patronage of Friends All students admitted will be expected to conform 


and others. to the strictest rules of morality and decorum. No 
The Boys’ School will be re-opened on the first | profanity of language or game of chance, such as 
Second day in the Ninth month next, and conducted | Cards, Dice, or Domino, will be tolerated. 
on the principles heretofore adopted, except that } The government of the School will be conducted 
there will be two sessions per day instead of one. by the force of argument 4nd persuasion, instead of 
Lectures on the accustomed branches of sciefice | the argument of force and coercion. In a word, it 
will be delivered, as usual, to both schouls. , | will be strictly parental. 
The prices of tuition have been fixed according to | The situation of this School is a delightful summer 
the respective classes, at 25 dollars, 20 dollars, and | fetreat. It is easily reached from West Chester and 
15 dollars, per term of twenty-two weeks. ‘The only | Downingtown. A stage runs from West Chester to 


extra charge is for books, as heretofore. ‘ Marshalton three times a week, viz.: Third, Fifth 
information on the subject may be obtained bn ap- | and Seventh days. 
plication to Letters to be directed, Marshalton P. OQ. 
Samuet J. Levick, JONA. GAUSE, Princtpal. 
200 N. Third St. } JOS. SHORTLIDGE, Teacher. 


Macruerson Sav NDEKS, 


The Winter Session will commence -Eleventh mo. 
28 N. Fourth St. 


Ist, 1855. Pupils will, however, be admitted at any 
Joun J. Wurre, time, as the School is kept open all the year, with the 


206 Arch St. i exception of three or four weeks in harvest. 
Maxrtua Meutor, 5th mo. 19—6t. 


5 Franklin St. = aesees silat 
ith mo. 16. Philadelpiia. Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. ‘4th. 
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